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NEEF’S METHOD OF TEACHING. 


The Method of instrueting children rationally in the arts of 
Writing and Reading. By J. Neef. Philadelphia: 1813. 
12 mo. pp. 338. : 

A volume with the above title having recently fallen in our 
way, we have been induced to examine its contents, so far as to 
obtain an idea of the plan on which it is constructed. We find 
in it mach of ingenuity and of originality. The author clearly 
perceived and deeply felt the difficulties which the child has to 
encounter in learning to read ; and to obviate these difficulties, 
he has labored hard, and no: altogether in vain. Whether the 
method of teaching which he recommends, has been put to the 
test of experiment, we are not informed ; but we presume that by 
the author at least, it has ;—or rather, that it is the fruit of his 
experience in teaching. We do not expect to find so much of 
the true inductive method, in one who writes from theory alone. 

The work commences with “ Instructions for Teachers,” oc- 
cupying 90 pages. The following extracts may serve to give 
some idea of the method of procedure. 

“ The alphabetical letters or signs employed in the English 
language, being very complicated figures, it is necessary that 
children, for a considerable space of time, should be practised in 
drawing simple geometrical figures before they are taught writ- 


ing. By this geometrical drawing, their eyes will be taught to 
seize the shape of an object, and their hand to delineate it with 
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accuracy ; the mere painting of our alphabetical characters, which 
is commonly styled penmans‘ip, instead of being a difficult labor, 
would then be only an arausement for children. Before I teach 
my children writing, they must therefore learn to draw all kinds 
of lines, to form all kinds of figures, angles, triangles, rectangles, 
squares, circles, polygons, &c. &c. with a good deal of exactness. 
When I perceive that this geometrical drawing has enabled them 
to ascertain and to imitate the forms and proportions of our Jet- 
ters, then I begin to acquaint them with the useful arts of writ- 
ing and reading. _ I shall here show step by step the method of 
teaching, and how little industry is necessary to follow my track. 
It is not indispensable that you should use exactly the same 
words I do: if you find any of my expressions not sufficiently 
clear, you may substitute better. 

Teacher. What do you call a tree that bears cherries ?—Pu- 
pus. Acherry tree.—T. Very well. But what have I just now 
done ?>—P. You have asked a question —T. And what have 
you done ?—P. I have answered your question.—T. But what 
have we done all together >—P. We have spoken.—T. When, 
therefore, I ask a question, what do [ do ?—P. When you ask a 
question, you speak.—T. And when you answer a question, 
what do you do ?—P. When-l answer a question, I speak—T. 
Bat what have I done before I spoke ?—P. I do not know.— 
T. Well, do you know what you did before you spoke >—P. No 
sir.—T. Did you not think of cherries and cherry trees before 
you spoke P—P. Yes, indeed I did.—T. And dow’t you think 
that I also thought of something before 1 asked you the above 
question ?—P. It is very likely you did.—T. But you told me 
just now that you thought of cherries and cherry trees before you 
spoke ; cau you tell me what thinking is—or, what you do when 
you think >—P. No sir.—T. Do you uow see cherries or cherry 
trees ?—P. No sir.—T. But have you ever seen cherries and 
cherry trees before this time ?—P. Yes sir.—T. If you never 
had seen cherries, do you think you should know what cherries 
are?—P. I think I should not.—T. Then you think we know’such 
things only as we have seen ?—P. Yes sir.—TI. Do yon know 
what taste sugar has ?>—P. Oyes.—T. Have you ever seen the 
taste of sugar ?—P. No: you cannot see the taste of a thing.— 
T. You know, therefore, something which you have never seen ? 
—P. Yes, but I have seen sugar.—T. I agree. But is it by 
looking at the sugar you become acquainted with its taste >—P. 
No: I know the taste that sugar has, because I have tasted su- 
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gar.—T. Very well. Consequently we know those things which 
we have either seen or tasted. Do you know any other way in 
which you become acquainted with things ?—P. No.—T. Do 
you know what sounds are made with a bell or with a dram ?— 
P. Certainly.—T. And could you always distinguish the sound 
of a bell from that of adrun?—P. Yes sir.—T. But do you 
know those sounds because you saw or you tasted them ?—P. 

(laughing.) No, | know them because I heard them.—T. Well, 

how many different ways have we then, in which we may become 
acquainted with things P—P. Three: seeing. tasting, and hear- 

ing.—T. Could you distinguish the smell of a scented violet from 
the smell of a plum-pudding ?>—P. Yes sir.—T. But whenever 
we can distinguish two things from each other, we know them. 
You know, therefore, the smells of scented violets and plum-pud- 
dings. And how did you come by this knowledge ? Isit by see- 
ing, hearing, or tasting >—P. Neither way: it was by smelling. 

-—T. Very well. But please to tell me again in how many dif- 
ferent ways we may become acquainted with things. —P. In four 
ways: by seeing, tasting, hearing, and smelling them.—T. But 
if a blind man should come into the room, how would he be able 
to distinguish my pencil from my slate ?—P. I do not know — 
T. Shut your eyes. Can you tell me which is my pencil and 
which is my slate?—No ; but if you let me touch them, I will 
tell you. youl. By touching them you suppose you would learn 
to know them ?—P. Yes sir.—T. So it seems. Then how ma- 
ny ways do you now know, in which we may become acquainted 
with things?—P. Five: seeing, tasting, hearing, smelling, and 
touching.—T. And do you know any other way, in which we can 
Jearn to know a thing P—P. No sir.—T. But are you acquaint- 
ed with any thing, which you have neit:,er seen, nor touched, nor 
heard, nor smelled, nor tasted ?—P. No sir.—T. The means by 
which we learn to know things are called senses. Can you tell 
me now how many senses you have >—P. I have five senses.— 
T..What are they ?—P. The sense of seeing, the sense of hear- 
ing, the sense of smelling, the sense of tasting, the sense of touch- 
ing-—T. Very well. Our five senses are also called sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, and touch. But what do you see with ?—P. 
With my eyes. —T. What doyeu hear with P—P. With my ears, 
—T. What do you smell with >—P. With my vose.—T. What 
do you taste with ?—P. With my tongue.—T. What do you 
touch with >—P. With my bands.—T. But can’t you also touch 
with your feet >—P. Yes sir.—T. And so you can with every 
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part of your body. But whenever you touch any thing, you are 
said to feel the thing you touch ; or rather the thing you touch 
causes a feeling or sensation in you.” The author then at- 
tempts to make the child understand that “ things cause sensa- 
tions in us through the medium of our five senses ;” and that to 
think of a thing, or to have an idea of it, is only to re- 
member the sensations or feelings which the thing has caused in 
us ; after which he proceeds as follows :—‘*But we are not merely 
able to feel, to distinguish our feelings, and to remember them, 
but also to tell to one another what we feel, or to communicate 
our feelings to each other. Thus, when [ tell you that snow is 
white and cold, [ do nothing else but communicate the feeling 
which something that we call snow has produced inme. And as 
this very thing has produced in you sensations similar to mine, 
you understand the meaning of my words—you know what sen- 
sations the thing has caused in me. When I told you that snow 
‘is white and cold, did you hear anything?—P. Yes sir.—T. 
And what do you call what you feel with your ears?—P. Sounds. 
—T. Very well. It is consequently by means of sounds that I 
communicated to you what I thought of snow. But where did 
those sounds proceed from ?—P. From your mouth.—T. Very 
true. But sounds that proceed from the mouth, are called oral 
sounds. -By what means, therefore, do we communicate our 
feelings to each other ?>—P. By means of oral sounds.—T. But 
oral sounds are also called vocal sounds. Do you know what 
the votce of a person means ?—P. (hesitating) Yes sir.—T, 
Well, what does it mean ?—P. I don’t kuow.—T. When we say 
that a person has a fine voice, does it not mean that he or she is 
able to utter fine sounds?>—P. Yes sir.—T. You see, therefore, 
that the voice of a man is nothing but his ability to utter sounds. 
Do you know what an instrument is?—P. No sir.—T. A ham- 
mer is an instrument for striking, a needle for sewing, a knife is 
an instrument for cutting. Can you now tell me what an instru- 
ment means ?—P. It is something by which we can produce 
some effect. [‘It is something that we can do something with,’ 
would have been a more natural answer, for a real child.]|—T. 
Very true. But there are two kinds of instruments. Those 
instruments which do not make a part of my body, such as knives, 
hammers, scissors, are called tools; but such instruments as 
make a part of my body, and by means of which J perform my 
various functions, are called organs. How many organs of sight 
or of seeing have you ?—P. Two.—T. What do you call them? 
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—P. Eyes.—T. But how many vocal organs have you ?—P. 
One.—T. Do you know any parts of your vocal organ, and can 
you name them ?—P. Yes sir.—T. Well, let us hear you name 
them.—P. The mouth, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips.” 
The author then endeavors to explain to his pupils how oral 
sounds are formed ; but we apprehend that such auditors as he 
is supposed to address, are not quite capable of understanding 
the lecture he gives them upon acoustics. He next shows them, 
by examples, that “ sounds may differ in duration, loudness, and 
elevation ;” and then, after stating that there are ten simple (or 
vowel) sounds, and three double sounds, (namely, 2, o7, and ou,) 
proceeds as follows :—‘'T’. Utter the sound 60, and then the 
sound 0.—P. Bo, 0o.—T. Are those two sounds alike, or do they 
differ from each other ?—P. They differ from each other.—T. 
But how do they differ from each other ?~-P. When I utter the 
sound bo, I move my lips ; but when | utter the sound 0, 1 donot 
move them.—T. But don’t you in either case hear the sound o ? 
—P. Yes, 1 do.—T. And when you utter the sound bo, do you 
move your lips before or after the sound o ?——P. I move them be- 
fore I utter the sound.—T. But which of your five senses ap- 
prises you of the motion of your lips?--P. My touch does,—— 
T. Very well. When, therefore, you utter the sound bo, you 
have two sensations, a tactile sensation and an auditory sensation : 
that is to say, one sensation you receive by the sense of touch, 
and the other by the sense of hearing. Is it not so?--P. Yes 
sir.—T. To distinguish these two sensations from each other in 
speaking, let us call the auditory sensation, sound ; and the tac- 
tile sensation, articulation. Any such sound, composed of an 
articulation and a sound, we shal! call an articulate sound.” The 
author then proceeds to enumerate 23 articulations, which, with 
the ten simple and three double sounds, compose “the elements of 
our spoken language,” being 36 in number. “It is therefore by 
means of these 36 elements, that we communicate to each other 
all our thoughts and sensations. A man speaking for a whole 
day, does it by means of 23 articulations, ten simple and three 
double sounds. However astonishing this contrivance may be, 
men have contrived something yet more astonishing. By means 
of the preceding elements of our language, we are able to apprise 
each other of our sensations, either actually felt or remembered, 
when we are within hearing of each other. But this means is of 
no use to me, when the person I want to communicate with is out 
of hearing. Men have therefore been obliged to recur to some 
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other contrivances ; and these I am going to acquaint you with, if 
you de:ire it. This means will enable you to tell a man, distant 
three t.ousand miles from you, whatever you feel here, with the 
same ease as you could effect it, if he was in your presence. 
Through the medium of our oral sounds, we communicate to each 
other our feelings and ideas. These oral sounds are, therefore, 
signs which represent those feelings and ideas. And those very 
same oral sounds, or representatives of our sensations, some in- 
genious mortal has contrived to represent by other signs.” The 
author then proceeds to explain the difference between natural 
and artificial signs or representations ; and to show that the signs 
of our thoughts and feelings, (that is, our oral sounds or spoken 
language) & the signs of those signs, (that is, our alphabetic char- 
acters or written language) are, and from the nature of the case 
must be, artificial or arbitrary. He makes all this as plain, per- 
haps, as the subject will admit; but we see not how a child is 
going to understand it all. 

(To be concluded.) 


ear 
INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 
Extracted from tie Pareni’s Friend. 


You must do nothing before your child, which you would not 
have him imitate: if you punish him for what he sees you prac- 
tise yourself, he wil] not think that severity to proceed from kind- 
ness in you, careful to smend a fault in him; but will be apt to 
interpret it the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of a fath- 
er, who, without any ground for it, would deny his son the lib- 
erty and pleasure he takes himself. Or .f you assume to your- 
self the privilege belonging to riper years, to which a child mast 
not aspire, you do but add new force to your example, and re- 
commend the action the more powerfully to him ; for children 
always affect to be men earlier than is thought. You must be 
sure to treat all those who are concerned in the education of 
your children with great respect, and ‘cause all your family to do 
the same; for you cannot ‘expect your children to regard any 
one whom they see you and their mother and others slight: if 
you think them worthy of contempt, you have chosen amiss ; and 
if you show contempt for them, they will hardly escape it from 
your children. , 

Children imitate all they see; it istherefore highly important they 
should have none but good models. You must not, then, suffer 
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any one to approach them, whose example would be prejudicial, 
if followed; but as, notwithstanding every precaution it is im- 
possible to prevent their seeing many improper actions, you 
must point out to them the folly of some wicked, absurd individ- 
uals, whose characters it is not necessary to treat with delicacy : 
you must tell them huw much they are despised, and how justly 
all those deserve to be so, who give themselves up to the indul- 
gence of their passions, and do not cultivate their reason. 

Notwithstanding all the pains you may take to avoid doing any 
wrong action before your children, you must expect they will 
discover some inconsistencies in your conduct ; for the most tri- 
fling errors of this kind rarely escape their observation. The 
best you can do, then, as St. Augustin has said, is to discover 
your own faults as soon as possible, by severe habitual self-crit- 
icism, and to request some sincere friend to point them out, that 
you may be aware of them before they are perceived by your 
children. In general, those who have the care of children, will 
not pass over any faults in them, while they wholly overlook 
their own. This tends to render children satirical and malicivus; 
for if they can discover any faults in their instructers, they are 
extremely delighted,-and soon learn to despise them. To avoid 
this inconvenience, be not afraid to talk of your most striking 
faults, but point out any errors you have committed before your 
children; and, if you see they are capable of reasoning on the 
subject, say you will set them an example of correcting their 
faults by breaking yourself of your own. By this you will be 
able to instruct and improve them even by your imperfections, 
and avoid the contempt and disgust these must otherwise have in- 
spired. . 

To teach children tenderness and goodness of heart, take care 
that from their earliest infancy, they never witness any thing like 
harshness, falsehood, meanuess, or selfishness, in the conduct of 
those about them. All other faults are of much less conse- 
quence. Parents must also appear to have a sincere friendship 
and regard for their children ; as children often learn of their 
parent. to love nobody. 

Lastly, I would avoid, in their presence, [and in their absence 
too] all unmeaning compliments to friends, and all deceitful pro- 
testutions of esteem; because this would teach them to content 
themselves with showing these outward marks of friendship to 
those they ought sincerely to love. 

The greatest difficulty in the education of children is the im- 
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morality of parents; for, unless they actively concur in this great 
work, every thing else is vain and useless. The grand founda- 
tion of a good education is, that parents teach their children none 
but virtuous principles, and set them ouly good examples ; but 
this, alas! can be expected in few families. 

How few parents are there, who are sufficiently cautious and 
circumspect of what they do in the presence of their children, or 
who are willing to restrain themselves from al] such discourse as 
may instil into them false notions. Do they not continually hear 
resounded the commendation of such persons as have great es- 


tates, numerous attendants, good tables, fine houses, and sump-' 


tuous furniture ; and does not all this amount to public appro- 
bation? Nothing is said before children without effect ; and one 
word of esteem or admiration of riches, fallen from the father, is 
enough to create a passion for them in the son, which will grow 
up with his years, and perhaps never be extinguished. 

What is the consequence of the little attention paid to the 
choice of persons entrusted with the education of children? It 
is that parents show no respect to those whom they have engaged 
without esteem, and only cousider as uy-per servants ; which the 
child discovers, adopts the same sentiments, and from that time 
the preceptor can do nothing more towards his education. Let 
children be ever so young, it is vain to command them to respect 
those you treat with-contempt ; you can only instil into them 
those principles of which you yourself set an example. He who 
educates a child, fulfils the office of a father ; and how can he 
acquit himself well, how can he expect to succeed, while he is 
treated as a domestic, instead of being considered as a friend ? 

Those who have the care of children, may be certain, that their 
advice will appear wise and their intentions sincere, if they prac- 
tise what they teach; provided they do not |: y themselves open 
to suspicion, and their words and actions are conformable to their 
maxims. Children are often good judges of those who have the 
care of them. ' 

It is a most fatal mistake which many parents are in, that the 
faults of children are of little consequence : yet it is the very 
same disposition which makes a child or youth passionate, false, 
or revengeful, and which in the man produces wurder, perjury, 
and the most atrocious crimes. How then can parents be so un- 
thinking as to connive at, much more to encourage, a wrong turn 
of mind in their children ? 

If your ehild threatened to grow crooked or deformed, or be- 
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gan to squint, would you put off endeavoring to-have such in- 
firinities removed for one day after you had discovered the detect ? 
Why then should you put off using your utmost endeavors, and 
that as soon as possible, to break the impotence of his passions ? 
You cannot think a short neck, or a wrong cast of the eye, a 
worse blemish, than a turn to falsehood, malice, or revenge. Yet 
you encourage your son, at three years of age, to vent his spite 
upon whatever disobliges him.—even upon the floor, when he 
catches a fall. He asks you what you have got in your hand ; 
you do not choose to let him have it, and you have not the cour- 
age totell him so; you therefore put him off by telling him it 
was ‘nothing.’ By-and-by he has laid hold of somewhat not fit 
for him, which he endeavors to conceal ; you ask him what he has 
got: has he not your example and authority for putting you off 
with a shuffling answer ? He asks somewhat not fit fur him ; you 
refuse it ; he falls a crying ; you give it him. Is there any surer 
way of teaching him to make use constantly of the same means 
for obtaining whatever his wayward wili is set upon ? You dress 
hin up with tawdry ornaments, aud dangle him about after all 
manuer of shows and entertainments, while he ought to be apply- 
ing to his improvement in somewhat useful. Is not this teach- 
ing him, that finery and gadding are the perfection of life? Is 
not this planting in his mind, with your own hand, the seeds of 
vice and folly ? Yet you would turn away a nursery-maid, who 
should, for her diversion, teach him to squint, or stammer, or go 
awry. 

Parents will never be able to act with moderation in the gov- 
ernment of their children, without first resolving to govern their 
own passions and tempers; vr else they will seldom fail in the 
midst of correction to strengthen the misconduct they aim at re- 
forming by the examples they give of it in their own persons. If 
a child is to be retormed of any peevish or passionate behavior, 
what effect can correction have on him, if given by a parent de- 
livered over by his own passions to all the fierceness of a brute ? 

Parents should seriously acquaint themselves with their own 
tempers, and mutually consent & agree on the methods of regu- 
lating their children’s tempers ; never to reward or punish, seem 
angry or pleased, but by concert; and, above all, never to cor- 
rect while in a passion, nor reward till the fond fit is over. 

There is nothing more surprising to me, than the universal 
disregard parents have to the presence of their children. A thou- 
sand things in life are necessary to be said or done, which they, 
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particularly while young, should not be witnesses to; and yet 
parents are every day and hour so impolitic and so imprudent, as 
not only to declare their inmost thoughts, but to transact the most 
improper, nay, perhaps, the most unjustifiable things, before their 
faces. As children have seldom judgment to distinguish, they 
can only catch appearances. Children in general ac: by imita- 
tion ; therefore, as far as can be, they should see nothing but 
what they may imitate. But farther, children naturally think 
those things right, which they see done by their parents ; there- 
fore they should see no action in them but what is really so. 
Children, in the most virtuous education, are surrounded with a 
thousand incitemen's to ill ; where, then. can they fly for an an- 
tidote to this poison, but to their parents ? This alone must stop 
the torrent of every evil to their children, not only by virtuous 
precept, but by virtuous example. 

Children come into the world in a state of total ignorance ; 
and afterwards their minds, as being mirrors of the world, re- 
ceive a tincture or cast from the objects it exhibits. Nor can 
we expect to find any ot/er pictures and ideas in their minds, 
than what are daily represented to them. Hence I conclude, 
that children must needs be vicious, if only conversant with vi- 
cious objects ; as the influence of example and custom is wonder- 
fully great. Ina word, the minds of children resemble wax, and 
the examples round them the seal that makes theimpression. In 
order, therefore, to make the lines or impressions of virtue and 
honor as strong as possible in your son’s mind, you yourself must 
have them deeply engraven on your own, and constantly mani- 
fest them by your practice ; as it would be strange to require of 
him the reverse of what he observes in you. This holds in all 
actions however inconsiderable, as we know that children ape 
and mimic.those with whom they converse. A child scarcely be- 
gins to lisp, but he repeats the abusive language he hears from 
his parents aud the servants, which they nut only approve but 
encourage, imagining there is no harm in it, as the child is not 
yet come to his full understanding, and that in him it is rather 
pretty and diverting ; but hereafter he will speak out distincily 
what he now only lisps, and leave the parents the sad regret of 
having encouraged him in vice. This is equally true in innu- 
merable other cases : a child, for instance, begins to cry ; to 
pacify him, a stick is offered him to beat the naughty stone that 
made him stumble ; with this the child is quieted ; but hence 
he draws the conclusion, that he may revenge himself on what- 
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ever gives him uneasiness, whether things or persons. And thus 
the desire of revenge is so deeply implanted in his mind, as 
scarcely ever after to be eradicated. This is equally true of 
other vices, as idleness, negligence, pleasure, prodigality, &c. all 
whict children usually learn of their parents, who wish them to 
do well in the world, yet, by their own constant example, im- 
plant in them the seeds of every vice. 

All your cares will be of little avail, unless you assist them to 
take effect by your example, setting before the child a pattern of 
those good qualities you exhort him to learn ; for children are ex- 
tremely imitative, observant of every little word or motion, and 
turn of countenance and way of acting, open to their notice ; and 
I am apt to think their future character depends more upon what 
sentiments and manners of proceeding they catch inadvertently, 
than upon what is generally comprehended under the term edu- 
cation ; nor would I pronounce it impossible, that children might 
be led into all kinds of knowledge and useful science, by a reg- 
ular, industrious, judicious conduct of persons about them, with- 
out other aid than such instructions to their ignorance, as they 
would apply for of their own accord. How much soever this 
notion may seem romantic, certainly a great deal may be done 
by that influence, and by the expression of our own sentiments 
concerning things laudable or useful, without addressing them in 
the way of document,or by sight of the measures and methods we 
take in our own proceedings. Juvenal says, ‘ The greatest 1 ever- 
ence ts due to children ;’? by which must be understood, that we 
cannot be too much upon the guard how we behave before them, 
never betraying any marks of passion, intemperance of mind, 
greediness of desire, folly, or selfishness, in their presence. 

Some are very apt to vent themselves in wishes for things that 
would be mighty convenient for them, as that they could find a 
mine, get a prize in the lottery, obtain a place at court, or that 
some over grown rich man would leave them a swinging legacy : 
if these imaginations are an amusement to you, however keep 
them to yourself, but let your child hear nothing of this sort, for 
it may teach him to be discontented, visionary, and perhaps make 
him a projector ora gamester, Beware, likewise, of boasting of 
your family, fortune, taste, abilities, or any other superiority ; 
and of criticising, censuring, or ridiculing other persons ; for this 
would lead him the ready road into the pernicious desire of ex- 
celling. Neither cry up his beauty, his stoutness, his parts, or 
his proficiency, for this must infuse an opinion of excelling. 
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You will find in the conduct of Plato a noble instance of the 
power of example over precept. His nephew Pseusippus, who 
became excessively debauthed, was turned out of doors by his 
parents. Plato took him in, and entertained bim, as if he had 
never heard a word of his debaucheries. His friends, amazed 
and shocked at a procedure that seemed to them to carry insensi- 
bility in it, blamed him for not laboring to reform his nephew, 
and save him from utter ruin. Plato answered, that he was la- 
boring more effectually than they imagined, in letting him see by 
the manner of his living, what an infinite difference there is be- 
tween vice and virtue, and between honorable and base things. 
This method succeeded so well, that it inspired Pseusippus with 
a great respect for his uncle, and a violent desire to imitate him, 
and to devote himself tothe study of philosophy, in which it is 
said he afterwards made a great progress. 


OO 
AMERICAN PROVINCIALISMS. 


+ 

Messrs. Ep1rors,——Permit me through your paper to point 
out a few inaccuracies of speech which | have noticed while 
travelling through different parts of the Union. As I have been 
several years from the country, these peculiarities on return, strike 
me with force. Toa well educated foreigner they must be still 
more striking, and to some extent injurious to us; and ought, on 
this account, if no other, to be corrected. 

Different sections of the country have, I see, different errors, 
either of grammar, pronunciation, or use of uncommon words. 

In the Eastern States you hear the frequent use of chores, for 
little household services ; a word which is as new to one of our 
Southern friends or to an Englishman, as if it were Persian or 
Chinese. The word heft it, for lift it, or weigh it, is another 
word of theirs which none but themselves understand. The per- 
petual use of the word guess, and that too whether there is cause 
for guessing or not, all have heard of. The best educated class 
do not use this word out of its proper place ; yet many who pro- 
fess to be well educated, and all the common people, use it every 
hour in their lives. 

The grammatical error of using do ought, and had ought, as 
“T did ought to go, and you had ought to have accompanied 
me,” isalso frequent. You hear it even from their schoolmasters 
who are on their way to “ York State” for the purpose of teach- 
ing grammar. 
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In the State of New York the most marked peculiarities are 
those of Dutch origin. This is often noticed in the w sound of v. 
The iady speaks of her wisit, the grocer of his winegar, and the 
doctor of opening a wein. The 2 and e have frequently the u 
sound also, as do ut, comuth, shillun, for do it, cometh, shilling. 
The best educated of the Dutch, however, do not commit this 
error. 

In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, you hear contin- 
ually juty, juel, cheusday, literacher ; for duty, duel, Tuesday, 
and literature. Also purshute and enshue, for pursuit and ensue. 
This pronunciation is supposed by some to be truly Walkerian ; 
but it overleaps his standard altogether, and is only literary dan- 
dyism. 

Pronunciation in the Southern States, is in general more cor- 
rect and elegant than in any other part of the Union. They have, 
however, some grammatical errors, and some strange words. The 
use of the personal pronoun them, in place of those, is very com- 
mon ; as them books, them horses, &c. Among the laboring peo- 
ple you hear words of new sound and new signification ; as tote 
for carry, and plunder for baggage. A landlord who saw me 
carrying a portmanteau, said, “ Sir, don’t trouble yourself, let 
me tote your plunder for you.”—N. Y. Obs. 








INTELLIGENCE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PORTLAND. 


The oversight which is extended to these schools, the judicious 
manner in which they are conducted, and the care with which they 
are nurtured, form one of the brightest features in the character of 
the inhabitants. They are objects of interest to men of high stand- 
ing and talents. Official cares and duties are not suffered to ex- 
clude them from their thoughts and counsels. We wish it were uni- 
versally the case, throughout our State and country. It would au- 
gur well for the perpetuity of our Republican Institutions, and of 
all that is valuable in our habits, if the claims of early education up- 
on the attention and services of our greatest and best men, were 
regarded as paramount to any other. A good education is a safe- 
guard to public morals, and it must be a more grateful employment 
to our judges to be engaged in preventing crime, than in punishing 
criminals. 

By the Report of the School Committee lately presented, it ap- 
pears that there are, the Grammar School, for boys, containing 114; 
two Monitorial Schools for boys, one containing 219, the other 173; 
twe Monitorial Schools for girls, one containing 154, the other 196 ; 
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three Primary Schools, one containing 73 children, another, 104, 
and the third 104; a school for colored children, containing 25, and a 
school on the Islands containing 40—Total, 1193, being greater 
than the number last year by 174. 

The Committee represent the constantly growing number of pu- 
pils and the increasing demand for a more advanced education, 
as requiring the school establishment to be enlarged. An addition- 
al. primary school is much needed. The, recommend also a division 
of the Grammar School into two, placed under different instructers 
and appropriated to different branches of learning; the one princi- 
pally confined to instruction in language and its kindred studies, the 
other to the higher branches of a good common edunation ;—an ad- 
ditional school for females, which may afford facilities for a more 
thorough education to such, as from their age and improvement in 
the monitorial schools shall be entitled to be transferred to a higher 
school.— Portland Mirror. 


SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


A society with this name has just been formed at Hartford, Conn. 
consisting of about 30 gentlemen of that city and neighborhood. 
The object is pointed out by the name. Probably the society will 
be enlarged, and extended through the state. One measure propo- 
sed is, to address a circular letter to ali the members of the legisla- 
ture before their approaching session, to solicit answers to certain 
inquiries respecting the present state of common schools. We ob- 
serve the names of gentlemen, who are not now turning their atten- 
tion to this subject for the first time, and who are well qualified for 
the arduous undertaking now before them. We wish them great 
success. We presume the information they will obtain by the pro- 
posed circular will be very useful. There is, however, something 
wanting prior to this examination, to render it productive of the best 
results. ‘Those who are requested to examine and inform, will them- 
selves want a plan or model of a school, of a superior or improved 
kind. They have no standard by which to compare, except the 
schools with which they have been familiar from their childhood. 
Thus the schools will ‘“‘ measure themselves by themselves.” —How- 
ever, the adoption of one measure will suggest another, and the so- 
ciety will no doubt exert a salutary influence. We only add, at 
present, that the same subject is now under discussion in this city ; 


that it is taken up with unexpected energy ; and that hopes are en- 


tertained for the commencement of efforts on a still more extended 
scale than at Hartford.—Bost. Rec. & Tel. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS. 


_ In addition to the sum of $4000 mentioned in the last Yeoman, 
the further sum of $1000 was on Friday, last week, subscribed by 
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inhabitants of Shrewsbury in aid of Mr. Carter’s Seminary proposed 
to be established there. About the same time, overtures were made 
to Mr. C. by inhabitants of Lancaster, which induced him to decide 
in favor of establishing his Seminary in the latter place. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the public spirit of the people in Shrewsbury 
is not abated by a failure of their laudable attempt; and that meas- 
ures are in operation to establishthere a Seminary for the instruc- 
tion of Youth in Literature and Science, on a plan which shall con- 
form to the spirit of the age and the exigencies of the community. 
Worcester Yeoman. 


From the last number of the Journal of Education, we learn that 
the institution in Lancaster will be opened early in May. ‘The 
location of the seminary,” says the editor, ‘‘embraces many advan- 
tages for such an undertaking ; the surrounding scenery, so singu- 
larly beautiful, will afford an “agreeable relief to the mind of the 
student ; the institution is sufficiently retired from the unfavorable 
influences of large towns ; while the situation is such that constant 
communication is maintained with all parts of Massachusetts, and 
indeed of New-England. The seminary will be commenced in the 
neat and spacious building recently erected for the purposes of an 
academy, and will embrace all the stages of education from the pri- 
mary upward ; so as to furnish specimens of instruction as it is de- 
sirable that it should be conducted in the various orders of schools 
for both sexes. Instructers will thus have an opportunity of not only 
observing but participating in the business of teaching, besides en- 
joving the benefit of a course of direct instruction adapted to their 
profession.” 


SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Returns have been made to the Legislature from 214 of the 302 
towns of the Commonwealth, of the state of the Public Schools 
therein, agreeably to the resolve of March 1826.—It appears by 
them, that the sums annually raised in those towns for the sup- 
port of Schools, amount to $226,220, expended in 1726 school 
districts. 








Males. Females. 
Under 7 years of age 17,284 16,736 
From 7 to 14 29,160 26,133 
Over 14 years 15,973 12,900 

62,417 54,769 


Total 117,186. 


Private schools 953—Pupils 25,083—est'mated annnal ex- 
pense $192,455—Children who do not attend any school 2974 
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— Prevented by want of books 317—Persons over 14 years of 
age, unable to read, 530.—Bost. Pal. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


A Committee of the General Assembly of Scotland, has lately 
published a Report on the subject of increasing the means of edu- 
cation and religious instruction in Scotland. For the purpose of 
obtaining information of the actual state of education, they circulat- 
ed queries, and have received answers from every parish in Scotland. 
It was ascertained that in ten of the synods of Scotland, comprising 
764 parishes and 1,716,126 persons, the means of education were 
so extensive, that there was scarcely an individual who had not 
been taught to read. In the remaining seven synods, viz. Argyle, 
Glenelg, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Zetland, con- 
taining 143 parishes, and 377,739 inhabitants, it was found that 250 
schools were wanted, which it was computed would educate 10,500 
children. The committee, in answer to their solicitations for pe- 
cuniary aid to establish these schools, have received sums amount- 
ing to £5,488, principally from parochial collections, and are in ex- 
pectation of receiving further sums. 
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